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While the corporation school is a develop- 
ment of the United States, the experiment 
has not been confined exclusively to our own 

-country. Cadbury Bros, at their Bourtie- 
ville Chocolate Works, near Manchester, Eng- 
land, have been experimenting along educa- 
tional and other employe activity lines for a 
period of twelve years. What their experiments 
have been, and the results they have secured, 
is fully set forth in an article in this issue of 
the Butietin. In speaking of this work, 
Mr. George Cadbury states: “It is a little 
early yet to estimate the results.” After 
twelve years they feel the movement must 
still be considered an experiment, but read 
what has been done, and what conclusions 
have been reached. 
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GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


Within the past few weeks the Government has twice 
recognized our Association: first, through the appointment of 
President Dietz as a member of the War Department’s Commit- 
tee on “Education and Special Training.” An article describing 
the committee and its work appeared in the March BULLETIN. 
The prime object of the committee is to mobilize the educational 
institutions of our country, and to utilize their facilities for spe- 
cial training. In announcing the personnel of the committee and 
their duties, the Government’s official bulletin stated: 


“And in these appointments it is felt that the entire educa- 
tional field has been covered. Since Dr. Mann is representative 
of engineering schools, Dr. Angell is representative of academic 
colleges and universities and Mr. Dietz is from the field of 
schools conducted: by industrial concerns.” 


The Committee consists of eight members; three of which 
are army officers; Mr. James P. Monroe, a.member of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and Dr. Samuel Capen, 
a specialist in Higher Education. 

The principal function of the committee will be to mobilize 
the country’s schools and colleges behind the army, particularly 
the Ordnance Bureau, the Signal Corps and the Engineers. While 
many of the educational institutions are already rendering serv- 
ice to the Government, it is planned through this committee to 
systematize all the efforts of educational institutions, and that 
their facilities for technical training shall be fully utilized. 

The second recognition of our Association on the part of 
the Government was stimulated by Mr. C. E. Shaw, Educational 
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Director of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, and Chair- 
man of our Association’s Committee on Public Education. Mr. 
Shaw in a conference with Dr. P. P. Claxton, the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, pointed out that the report of our Com- 
mittee on Public Education, as one part of its findings, will rec- 
ommend that the industries of the United States should analyze 
their needs in terms of educational requirements, and state them 
in terms of attainment, which the schools may be asked to work 
out. 

The feeling of the Committee on Public Education is that 
a large part of the criticisms which have been made in recent 
years about the public schools, some of which criticisms have 
been made by members of our Association, have not been con- 
structive. In order to make the criticisms constructive, it is 
the feeling of the committee that the educational requirements 
of industrial institutions should be analyzed in order to give 
the schools an opportunity to co-operate, and upon a basis which 
has been tested and found to be sound. This plan was sug- 
gested to Dr. Claxton by Mr. Shaw, and the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education expressed himself as in thorough sympathy 
with the purposes of the Committee and its plan. Further Dr. 


Claxton said: 


“] shall be glad to lend the services of the Government’s 
Bureau of Education in directing such studies as will make pos- 
sible an intelligent analysis of the kind and quantity of instruc- 
tion and training which should be given to children to prepare 
them for efficient participation in trades and industry, and which 
will assist officers and teachers of schools in making the neces- 
sary readjustments in courses of study and methods of teaching.” 


Commissioner Claxton further stated that if the Bureau of 
Education had the means it would at once undertake the caery- 
ing out of the plan at its own expense, but since the Govern- 
ment has not the means available, Commissioner Claxton outlined 
a plan, and has invited our Association, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Federation of Labor, each 


to designate one person to serve as an Advisory Committee, and 


to assist in the direction of the work. This is a far-reaching 
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movement. Its ultimate effect on the welfare of the industries 
of our country cannot at this time be estimated. 

The Executive Committee of our Association has designated 
Mr. Shaw as our representative, and has expressed to Dr. Clax- 
ton our willingness to co-operate in a financial way so far as 


we may be able to do from our limited resources. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS FOR OUR CLASS “A” MEMBERS 

The Executive Committee has approved the plan under 
which Confidential Reports will be issued to Class “A” members 
only. The object is to render an additional direct service to our 
Class “A” membership. Under the plan it is designed to issue 
at least two Confidential Reports each year.. If possible more 
than two such reports will be issued. These reports will be 
practical and not academic. 

As our Association embraces in its membership approxi- 
mately seventy branches of industry, the reports will be broad 
in scope, and complete in character, and on such subjects as will 
make them of vital interest and practical usefulness to our mem- 
bership as a whole. 

A representative of one of our Class “A” members in dis- 
cussing the new report plan writes: 

“In the order of their importance to me personally, I would 
place them as follows: . 

(1) The cost of labor turnover to industrial institutions. 

(2) The value of psychological tests in employment. 

(3) What factor is profit sharing in the net earnings of a 

corporation ? 

(4) Do salaries paid salesmen correspond to their actual 

earning value? 

(5) The cost of poor correspondence. 

I assume, of course, that these confidential reports will not 
in any way affect the publication of the BULLETIN, nor the pro- 
ceedings of the annual conferences, because the BULLETIN is an 
excellent means of keeping the various subscribers alive to the 
existence of the Association, and the proceedings make a most 
excellent reference library.” 

The Executive Committee has not thought it desirable to 
disturb the publication of our monthly BULLETIN, and has planned 
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to issue the bound volume of Proceedings (to include the an- 
nual reports of the sub-committees and mail discussion thereon) 
this year as in the past. The list, as given above, does not, of 
course, include all of the subjects upon which Class “A” mem- 
bers may desire reports. The Executive Committée instructed 
the Executive Secretary to secure from our Class “A” repre- 
sentatives their opinions as to what subjects they desire re- 
ported, giving the list numerically in order as they classify the 
different subjects in importance. The work of determining the 
subjects upon which reports will be issued, compiling such re- 
ports, and engaging the services of experts, together with issuing 
the reports when complete was delegated by the Executive Com- 
mittee to the Program Committee, which already has the work 
well in hand. Effort will also be made to reduce all the data 
contained in the five volumes of Proceedings of annual conven- 
tions of our Association on given subjects into concrete definite 
reports. The first report of this character to be issued will prob- 
ably cover Trade Apprenticeship Schools. 

If members will forward their lists of subjects upon which 
they would like to have Confidential Reports issued to the Execu- 
tive Secretary with as little delay as possible, it will materially 
help the Program Committee in its work. When’ we realize the 
enormous wastes that exists today in the industries of this coun- 
try, the value of authentic information upon the topics outlined 
above and similar topics is apparent. 

In the preparation of the reports it is proposed to obtain, 
first, a compilation of authentic information on the subject 
treated. In some cases research work will be necessary to prove 
or disprove existing data. In the compilation of the reports 
an attempt will be made to suggest a remedy, and to devise a 
plan for making the remedy effective. These Confidential Re- 
ports will, of course, be available only to the Class “A” mem- 


bers of our Association. 


CHANGES AND CONTEMPLATED CHANGES EDUCATIONALLY 


The National Association of Corporation Schools has now 
become a definite factor in the educational system of our coun- 
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try. In a column and a half editorial, the New York Evening 
Post, one of the most substantial daily newspapers in the United 
States, commented on the birth and growth of our Association 
as follows: ' 

“This month The National Association of Corporation 
Schools celebrates the fifth anniversary of its foundation, at the 
instance of The New York Edison Company, in this city; and 
for its age there is no more lusty association in existence. It 
numbers more than 100 corporations, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of employes; it represents a movement that is fast chang- 
ing the whole outlook of vocational education. One of the 
marked features of our war-preparation, the rapidity with which 
great numbers of untrained men have been schooled into ex- 
perts to assume this or that specialized burden, owes much to 
the blazing of the path by the corporation school. Hardly less 
striking than the officers’ camps have been the schools estab- 
lished where accounting and other technical subjects have been 
taught at double-quick; the schools for airplane mechanics; the 
navigation schools and maritime engineering schools, and so on. 
Their teachers and science have come principally from our higher 
academic institutions, but some of their methods and their faith 
in the possibility of turning quickly a generally trained man into 
a specially trained one have come from the corporation schools 
which now dot America.” 


The writer of the editorial goes into details as to the work 
of our Association, and also as to the relation of our Association 
and its activities to the public school system. Commenting on 
the address of President Steinmetz at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, and especially on the statement by Dr. Steinmetz that “The 
practical trade training must be given in the industry by the 
corporation’s applied course, but the public school must do the 
preparatory work,” the Post’s editorial writer says: 

“By this he clearly means not that vocational training is not 
needed in the public schools, but that after the enrichment of the 
curriculum by courses in the manual arts, in business arithmetic, 
and so on, the school might limit its vocational specialization by 
co-operating with corporation schools. For this relief, believers 
in the old cultural education will remark, much thanks! It may 


mean a very definite relief in large centers. In some great cities 
already no school head planning a system of vocational educa- 
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tion would fail to allow for the educational activities of corpo- 
rations. It would be folly to duplicate them unnecessarily ; the 
school system might take special care to see that pupils were 
trained to enter them; and where their special laboratory or other 
facilities could be of value to the general students, arrangements 
could be made to use them. No possible development of the 
corporation school can save us the necessity of building up a 
much more thorough and comprehensive system of vocational 
education. ‘The majority of workers do not serve corporations 
large enough to maintain training courses; such courses can be 
of only limited scope. Not a cent of the progressively increas- 
ing sum now available from the Federal Government for voca- 
tional education in the States but is badly needed. But these 
“cadet schools” will be ever more useful in the days after the 
war when business and technical competition will be keen, and 
should help bring in the time when we have as efficient a system 
of industrial, commercial and technical schools as Germany, and 
a far more democratic one.” 


Developing much the same viewpoint as that expressed by 
the Post, Dr. P. P. Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, speaking to the Superintendents’ Branch of the National 
Education Association, at its recent meeting in Atlantic City, 
insisted that many of the pet traditions of the public school 
leaders must give way before the needs of the hour and the era. 

Not only does he want the public schools to assist the gov- 
ernment now through school community centers and in other 
ways, but he disclosed some of the plans of the government for 
elevating the standards of education so that the America of the 
future may efficiently perform her duties as a world power. 

One of these plans, which has not heretofore been generally 
discussed, is the extension of the high school system so that 
young people may be reached at an age when they can under- 
stand world questions. It is even possible, under the government 
program, to establish universal high school education, the com- 
missioner said. 

For present requirements of the government, the commis- 
sioner announced that, working with the Council of National 
Defense, he is preparing a list of the 300,000 school houses of 


the country, in each of which a community center will serve as 
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a means of directly reaching the people for government propa- 
"ganda, such as the sale of thrift stamps. These community 
centers, the commissioner said, might well be continued after 
the war for civic and social purposes. 

Commissioner Claxton’s talk included an outline of the 
steps taken to bring the schools closer to the government. The 
movement began, he said, with a conference of the war, navy, 
labor, agricultural and civil service departments in his office a 
few months ago. 

“Tt was decided, from the start, and with President Wilson's 
sanction,” he said, “to in no way curtail the normal educational 
processes of the country. 

“There should be a general speeding up of this technical 
training, with less insistence on the common academic instruc- 
iton. A great many more technical schools will naturally follow. 

“Utility must come to the fore. Manual training, the making 
of useful things, is paramount now if we are to assist the gov- 
ernment in its great task.” 


SHALL THERE BE A NEW MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION ? 

During the March meeting of the Executive Committee 
of our Association a question arose as to whether or not the 
three classes of membership provided for in our Constitution are 
sufficient to meet the needs of all institutions and individuals 
who might be interested in the work which our Association is 
doing. The discussion centered in the main on small industrial 
institutions, which do not have educational departments, and 
which feel they are not able to pay the yearly fee required of 
Class “A” members. There was expressed the thought that 
possibly an additional classification of membership might be pro- 
vided carrying a fee of perhaps $25 yearly, which would entitle 
the smaller industrial institutions to a portion of the privileges 
and benefits of Class “A” membership, but not including the 
right to vote at annual meetings, and not including the Confi- 
dential Reports, which will be issued to Class “A” members under 
the new plan approved by the Executive Committee at its March 


meeting. 
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The Executive Secretary was instructed to secure an expres- 
sion from Class “A” members as to whether or not, in their 
judgment, it would be desirable to change the Constitution to 
include the proposed new membership classification. 

If representatives of Class “A” members will forward their 
opinions to the Executive Secretary’s office these opinions will 
be carefully considered by the Executive Committee in reaching 


a decision in this matter. 


DETERMINING DEVELOPMENTS DURING A WAR PERIOD 


The Wire Message, the house organ of the Habirshaw Elec- 
tric Cable Company, a Class “A” member of our Association, - 
in a recent issue contains an article on “Industrial Efficiency 
and the Sherman Law.” The writer affirms that “the attitude 
of Federal authorities toward co-operation is, today, the mightiest 
factor for good in our industrial life.” The writer gives a com- 
parison of the relations between business and the Government ten 


years ago and now. 


“Ten years ago the Sherman law spread like a dark cloud 
over our economic sky. Business men who had built up great 
organizations of the highest efficiency were denounced as male- 
factors, and the co-operative methods by which their success had 
been achieved were declared economically unsound and criminal. 
Distrust and apprehension -were widespread. Business men who 
recognized the necessity for reforms in our industrial life, and 
made every effort to co-operate with the Government in bring- 
ing them about were met with persecution. No other attitude 
was possible under the Sherman law because it stood for the 
utter destruction of the only principle by which industrial eff- 
ciency can be developed—co-operation. 

“Ten years ago the cry of our executives and legislators, 
and a large majority of our people, was for competition—rifth- 
less, unlimited, destructive competition. Politicians held it up 
as the panacea for all industrial evils, and demagogues were sure 
of election if they vociferously denounced every large and profit- 
able organization and the men responsible for its success. These 
men were forced into an antagonistic attitude to defend a prin- 
ciple, which they knew was morally and economically sound. 
Today the command from Washington to the business world is 
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‘Co-operate,’ and this command is being enforced by-all the power 
of the Federal Government. 

“The real issue involves not only the repeal of the Sherman 
law but of all industrial legislation that is opposed to co-opera- 
tion. It is evident that this does not mean a return to any of 
the discredited methods which were the direct cause of radical 
legislation. Public sentiment and public enlightenment can be 
trusted to force the enactment of whatever regulations are neces- 
sary to make this impossible. It means co-operation in business 
to prevent waste of time, energy and capital in destructive com- 
petition. It means that competition in the future shall be in the 
promotion of higher efficiency and that all shall share justly in 
the ensuing benefits.” 

When the war is finally ended the position of the United 
States will be that of a nation in competition with other nations 
for the world’s commerce. The position of the United States 
will not be the same as at the beginning of the conflict, nor will 
the position of any other nation, whether engaged in the war or 
not, be the same as that held when the conflict began, There 
has been a changing of credits, an increasing of efficiency, and 
a development of new philosophies. The universal application of 
the right to conscript into the armies has raised a question of 
the right to conscript property, as well as persons. No one knows 
just what will be the contentions of labor in the leading nations 
when there is a return to conditions which more nearly approach 
the normal, or when military necessity no longer exists. One 
fact, however, stands out boldly and clear—the nations which 
develop their resources, train their workers and inaugurate co- 
operative systems, eliminating waste and strife, are the nations 
which will most successfully contend for power and leadership. 

The position of the United States is favorable as to re- 
sources, and as to capital, but unfavorable, at the moment, as 


to the training of its workers and in co-operative effort. 





Extending Educational Facilities in Chicago 
The Board of Education of Chicago has undertaken to sup- 
ply teachers to any industrial establishment in the city where 
twenty-five or more students can be spared from their work 
long enough to receive the necessary instruction. 
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NOTES 


Montgomery Ward & Company are proud of their new li- 
brary, which is a branch of the Chicago Public Library, and 
very completely serves their large force of employes. 


J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National Educational As- 
sociation, in a recent communication to the Executive Secretary 
of our Association, speaks of the annual proceedings of the 
Buffalo Convention as follows: “I have been reading with inter- 
est the volume put out by your Association. It is a great volume.” 


The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company published a special 
edition of The Anchor, the house organ of that Company, 
purely educational in character. It was a most commendable 
undertaking, and copies of this number would undoubtedly prove 
helpful to all Class “A” members. Those interested can un- 
doubtedly secure copies of the holiday issue by addressing their 
inquiry to Mr. O. C. Short, care of The Thomas Maddock’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 


The December issue of the Harvester World, published by 
the International Harvester Company, contains among other 
things, a photograph of the Dean of the Engineering Schools, 
Mr. E. J. Sougstad, and refers to him as “one of the corner 
stones of the tractor schools, which had such a successful run 
last year at the various branch houses.” In the same issue there 
is a photograph of Miss Zella Wigent, who directs the Short 
Courses, and lectures on Home Economics and numerous allied 
subjects for the Company. 





The house organ of the Graton & Knight Company contains 
a photograph and account of the services rendered by Mr. Charles 
Gamlin, who enjoys the distinctive record of not having been 
late for work in thirty years. The Company refers to this record 
as remarkable, and perhaps one unequalled in the United States. 
Mr. Gamlin is now seventy-three years of age. « 


Over two hundred girls joined the classes recently offered 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company to instruct in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Business English and Commercial Arithmetic. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company has joined the list 
of our Class “A” membership, which has Service Leagues for 
their women employes. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING EXPERIMENT 
IN ENGLAND 


Being an account of the Educational Scheme Developed by Cadbury 
Brothers at Their Bournville Chocolate Works and a Sum- 
mary of Results After Twelve Years of Experiments. 





By Recinatp W. Fercuson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Educational Organizer to the Bournville Works 


The Educational Scheme which has been envolved at Bourn- 
ville is, to a large extent, still in the experimental stage. No 
great originality is claimed, but while many theories have been 
advanced, especially during the last three or four years, as to the 
educational provision which ought to be made for young em- 
ployes, Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have for more than a decade 
been trying to put some of these theories to the test of practical 
experience. 

This paper is, therefore, simply an account of things which 
have actually been done, and as a record of a series of experi- 
ments it should be regarded. 

The Bournville Educational Scheme has frequently been 
described in print, but owing to rapid changes, all accounts 
already issued are now out of date. The Scheme has been in 
existence about twelve years, and has passed through many 
phases. In its present form it may be summarized under some 
ten heads. 

In the first—and perhaps the most important—section the 
Firm co-operates with the Local Education Authority. In other 
matters the Firm acts independently through the “Works Educa- 
tion Committee.” 

I. Attendance at Part Time Day School for all employes 
between 14 and 18 years of age (in few cases the 
upper age limit is higher). This is dealt with more 
fully under “Attendance of Young Employes at Day 
School.’”’ Attendance at Evening Classes was formerly 
a condition of employment, but since the advent of 
the Part Time Day School, in 1913, the Evening 
School has taken a subordinate place. 

II. Systematic instructions in Swimming, Swedish Gym- 
nastics, and other forms of Physical Training at the 
Works for all junior employes. 
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III. The training of Apprentices in a large number of skilled 
trades, and also in the Engineering and Analytical 
professions. 

IV. Vocational classes in certain trades, and also in office 
work, both for juniors and for adults. } 

\. Miscellaneous classes in Gardening, Ambulance, and, 
from time to time, in such other subjects as are 
required. 

VI. The Summer “Camp School” for boys, held during 
August and September since 1914, and recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

Sections IT. to VI. constitute what is called “The 
Bournville Works School,’ conducted by the Firm’s 
Education Committee, acting directly under the Board 
of Education. 

VII. An extensive System of Rewards, Prizes and small 
Bursaries, based upon work both in classes and in 
the factory, and closely co-ordinated with questions 
of advancement and promotion in the Works and 
Offices. Return of fees for regular attendance at 
approved classes. 

VIII. Internal Examinations for admission to offices, for 
positions as Apprentices, for appointments as Check- 
weighers, or as Deputy Forewomen, and for a variety 
of other purposes. 

IX. The Furnishing of Educational Information, throughout 
the factory generally, by the Works Education De- 
partment. 

X. The supplying of Reading Matter to some 2,000 em- 
ployes who have joined the Navy or Army. This, 
of course, is a War-time arrangement. 

Speaking broadly, the scheme is of a two-fold character. On 
the one hand the Firm assists the provision made by the Local 
Authority for the general education of boys and girls. The posi- 
tion taken up by the Firm is that attendance at Part Time Classes 
shall be a condition of employment for boys and girls undef 
eighteen years of age. On the other hand, the Firm itself pro- 
vides such specialized technical training as is required by employes 
for their work in this particular factory, together with syste- 
matic physical training for all below eighteen. 

It may be mentioned here that in normal times Messrs. Cad- 
bury Brothers aim at taking on most of their new boys and girls 
at fourteen years of age, and that they look for at least a sixth 
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standard of attainment. Of those desiring to enter the offices a 
higher standard is expected. 
Each section of the scheme may now be described in turn. 


Attendance of Young Employes at Day School 
History OF THE SCHEME 


From 1906 to 1912 Messrs. Cadbury Brothers’ junior em- 
ployes ‘were required as a condition of employment to attend 
educational classes, held mainly in the evening. In 1913, how- 
ever, it was realized that Evening Schools did not of themselves 
afford,a satisfactory scheme of education, and steps were taken 
to release boys and girls for one half-day per week, so that they 
might attend classes in the Firm’s time. The Local Education 
Authority promptly undertook to provide staff, and to be re- 
sponsible generally for the maintenance of the new schools. 
Premises were secured in institutes of a type common on the 
outskirts of Birmingham—buildings used for social or educa- 
tional purposes at night, but almost unoccupied by day. With 
comparatively little adaptation it was found possible to provide 
in one institute sufficient accommodation for 800 girls, divided 
into batches of 80, each batch attending for one half-day per 
week. The boys were similarly accommodated in another institute. 
The scheme now embraces over one thousand employes, in- 
cluding all boys and girls under 18, and all office youths under 
19. But for the war the scheme would have included 2,000 
students. 

Three other firms besides Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have 
sent students (in smaller number) to these schools. This is, for 
various reason, an important feature. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 

The courses provided extend over four school years, of about 
thirty-eight weeks each, or, in the case of office youths, over 
five years. The half-day consists of 3} hours in the boys’ school 
and 34 hours in the girls’ school. 

The Local Education Authority has staffed the schools with 
full-time teachers of secondary school type, following the method 
of the “subject master” rather than that of the “form master.” 
Corporate life is fostered by various school societies, and by 
social gatherings, dramatic performances and concerts. The 
3oys’ School during one session had a Football Club, and the 
Girls’ School has established an Old Girls Association; in short, 
there are many of the accessories usual in Secondary Schools, 
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but war conditions have materially increased the already great 
difficulty of creating a school “atmosphere” within the narrow 
time limits of one or two half-days per week. 

A large Day Continuation School is more easily organized 
than a small one, because in the former it is possible to have 
several more or less parallel sections, or classes, doing work of a 
particular stage, and thus offering alternative times for any one 
student to attend, a most important matter from the employer’s 
point of view, though of course when once the time has been 
arranged the student keeps to it during the term. 


VoLuNtTARY Seconp Hatr-Day 

During the session 1914-15 the experiment was tried of 
requiring most of the girls to attend for two half-days instead 
of one. This arrangement was much appreciated by the school 
staff, and its educational desirability is obvious, but conditions 
of labor prevented its continuance at the time. 

Early in 1917, however, the Firm arranged that all Day 
School students, whose parents desired it, should have the chance 
of attending twice a week instead of once, and 35 per cent. of 
the boys, together with 40 per cent. of the girls, responded. A 
number of girls also expressed their willingness to continue their 
voluntary attendance after the age when they would ordinarily 
pass out of the scheme: facilities have been given for them to 
do so. 

For their compulsory attendance, on first half-day, both 
boys and girls are paid by the Firm; for the second, or voluntary 
half-day, they are not directly paid, but smal! bursaries are offered 
among those who make the best progress. School fees are paid 
by the Firm to the Local Education Authority for both half- 
days; also, under certain conditions, for Evening Classes attended 
voluntarily. ; 

CURRICULUM OF THE Boys’ SCHOOL 

In the Boys’ School there is a general course for students of 
normal ability whose employment is usually semi-skilled. It is 
based throughout on English, Arithmetic, and Physical Trainings 
but the English is treated broadly, and the Arithmetic is replaced 
in the upper part of the school by Practical Geometry and Mathe- 
matics. Geography, scientifically treated, is included in the first 
and second years, Modern. European History in the third year, 
and Industrial History in the fourth year. The curriculum 
for office employes is also very general in character. Practical 
Science is being gradually introduced, a suitable building near 
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the Bournville Works having been adapted and equipped as a 
temporary Physical Laboratory. With the co-operation of the 
Bournville School of Art it has been possible to give several sec- 
tions of students an interesting and educational course of Metal- 
work. These practical subjects are taken chiefly on the second 
half-day. Afternoon Mathematics classes are held for Appren- 
tices to skilled trades. 

It has sometimes been found necessary to form a few classes 
for exceptionally dull or backward boys, giving them a course 
comprising simple English, Physical Training, and some handi- 
craft subject. 

CURRICULUM OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

The work of the Girls’ School is also of a very general 
nature, and is, to adopt a phrase used by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, “primarily concerned with the full development 
of the bodies, minds and characters of the students.” English 
and Physical Training are taught throughout the school. In the 
earlier years Physiology and the Laws of Health are also taken 
as a preparation for Sick Nursing, and Care of Infants in the 
third and fourth years. Industrial History is taught by a spe- 
cialist to many of the abler girls, and proves popular. Health 
talks, lessons on general topics, and short discussions on current 
events have proved valuable in broadening the’ girls’ outlook and 
helping them to develop and express their owy view. The great 
problem in both schools is to determine which of the large num- 
ber of subjects with strong claims to inclusion in the curriculum 
shall be brought into the course. 

A limited amount of home work is set in both Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools, and is fairly well done by a large proportion of 
the students. Wherever possible it is such as to call for original 
thought, enquiry, or initiative, such as the consultation of books 
in a public library. Practical Housewifery is taught by a special 
teacher, in an ordinary Bournville cottage, to fourth stage girls. 

The second half-day has permitted the introduction of Art 
on the girls’ side, students who take this subject going to the 
Bournville School of Art for part of their time. 

It is found that a new subject, or one presented in a fresh 
way, makes the strongest appeal to both boys and’ girls, while 
there is an increasing demand for practical work. 


How THE SCHEME AFFECTS THE FACTORY 


Two main questions arise in any factory which, under pres- 
ent conditions, grants facilities for attendance at Day Classes, 
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namely, the sparing of the students and the mode of payment for 
school time. (Staffing and, accommodation, being the problems 
for the Local Education Authority, are not dealt with here.) 
The ‘releasing of the boys and girls for school attendance is 
by no means simple, nor is it entirely disposed of by adding, 
say, 10 per cent. to the number of juniors in a department, or by 
creating a “relief staff.” All manner of difficulties have to be 
solved individually. Some juniors cannot be spared at certain 
parts of the week; others must not attend school simultaneously ; 
others are on machines which should not be allowed to stand idle, 
and so on. 

The question of payment for School Time.is too complex to 
be fully discussed here. It may be pointed out, however, that 
if attendance at Part Time Day Classes becomes compulsory, 
manufacturers will be placed on a footing of equality. At pres- 
ent, firms sending their juniors to school and paying them for 
the time are faced not merely with a reduction of output, but 
also with a considerable wage bill for which there is no im- 
mediate return. At the same time the only method free from 
complication is to pay for the school half-days at the same rate 
as other half-days. If the boy or girl is on a time wage, this is 
quite simple, and if he or she is working on a share or gang 
system, in which the wage of several workers is pooled and sub- 
divided afterwards, it is still possible to calculate the payment 
so that no hardship falls either on those who go to school or the 
other shareholders who remain working to maintain the output 
of the department. For individual pieceworkers an equitable 
method of wage adjustment is much more difficult. 

EVENING CLASSES 

Although the center of gravity of this scheme, on its ex- 
ternal side, has gradually moved from the evening to the day, 
some use is still made of Evening Schools and Institutes. This 
is specially true of Technical and Commercial subjects, for which 
provision cannot well be made at Day Schools for Employes. 
Those students, also, who are taking quite a general course, ia 
very many cases attend at night for some class of a semi-recrea- 
tive kind: possibly Woodwork or Metalwork for boys: Needle- 
work, Dressmaking, Cookery, Laundrywork, Music, Art, or Em- 
broidery for girls. 

There is no reason why the value of such evening work should 
be disregarded, although it is not now insisted on as a condition 
of employment. The unusual success of the Summer Sessions at 
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Bournville Evening School is a tribute to the desire shown by 
many students to continue their studies voluntarily, and in their 
own time, with the minimum of interruption. ' 


INSTRUCTION FOR CHOCOLATE DECORATORS 


By the co-operation of the Bournville School of Art it has 
been possible to arrange some classes planned so as to be specially 
helpful to girls engaged on Chocolate Decorating. Although 
quite distinct from the Day Schools for Young Employes, this 
work is conveniently mentioned here. The course comprises 
Nature Study and Geometrical Form, with the elements of Design 
and Ornament. Each student is encouraged in class to carry 
out her decorative ideas in icing sugar, while at the Works a new 
pattern may be tried in the medium ordinarily used for this 
purpose (chocolate of suitable temperature and consistency ). 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND FACTORY 


Intimate co-operation is essential between the Firm and the 
School. On the one hand the School profits by the Firm’s help 
in allocating students to suitable classes, in interviewing absentees 
daily, in the maintenance of discipline, and in the rewarding 
of students for good work. 

The School, on the other hand, furnishes the Firm with detailed 
annual reports on all students, and these form an important factor 
in the Firm’s Reward Scheme. Verbal criticisms are included 
as well as numerical marks, the latter being relative rather than 
absolute. 

In the case of all employes who come into the education 
scheme records of progress, both in Day School and in Physical 
Training Classes, are produced at times of wages revision, and 
when special promotions in the factory are being considered. 

For certain types of post internal examinations are held. 
Thus, candidates for appointment as Deputy Forewomen have to 
pass a qualifying examination in Arithmetic, English, Factory 
Practice and General Knowledge. Examinations are similarly 
held for admission to the Offices, and for appointments as Ap- 
prentices or Checkweighers, and for many similar purposes, both 
normally and under exceptional war time conditions. For some 
years a simple educational test has been applied to all new boys 
under seventeen entering the factory. 

Schemes are also in operation whereby advancement among 
office girls, and among girl “day-workers,” is made to depend 
partly on the continuance of studies after the period of compul- 
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sory attendance is over. Successes in certain public examinations 
of recognized standard are accepted as evidence of satisfactory 
work. Every encouragement is given to older employes to follow 
up some subject, either in the Works classes or elsewhere. 

Care is, of course, taken lest examination success receives 
any undue or exaggerated prominence. The tests are qualifying 
rather than competitive, and in all cases form only one of the 
factors considered in making appointments. 


The Works School 


Under this title it is convenient to: refer to those forms of 
industrial training and specialized education conducted and 
financed by the Firm without the direct intervention of the Local 
Education Authority. 


APPRENTICESHIP SCHEME 


In 1909 Messrs. Cadbury Brothers introduced an Appren- 
ticeship Scheme in which an effort was made to utilize present- 
day educational resources in both the selection and the training 
of the youths apprenticed. The scheme has been applied to over 
twenty trades, and also to the Engineers’ Office and the Analysts’ 
Laboratory. New apprentices are generally chosen from among 
boys who are 15 or 16 years of age, who have completed credit- 
ably the second stage in the Day School for Young Employes, 
and who are otherwise suitable. A special examination is held, 
and the appointment is finally made by a Director. Some boys of 
16 come straight from Secondary Schools into the Apprenticeship 
Scheme. 

To systematize the training of the apprentice he is provided 
with a departmental syllabus and submitted annually to a trade 
examination. The syllabus sets out in detail the classes of work 
to be learned in each year of apprenticeship in a given department. 
The thoroughness with which the syllabus has been covered is 
tested by the examiner, who is in all cases a skilled tradesman 
and an outsider. Copies of the syllabus are supplied to the boy 
as well as to his foreman. It is also prominently exhibited in 


the workshop. 

After a probationary period of about six months the boys are 
indentured, and in norma! times the training continues until the 
age of 21. Theoretical knowledge is acquired in day classes, as 
far as possible, but to some extent also in the evening classes of 
the Local Technical Schools. 

An apprentice has the advantage of the following arrange- 
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ments, in addition to the educational facilities offered to all the 
Firm’s juniors:—(a@) Remission of overtime; (b) attendance at 
the afternoon classes and homework classes ; (c) exemption from 
attendance before 9 a. m. on the morning following a late evening 
class; (d) financial assistance towards fees, tram fares, train 
fares, and the purchase of tools; (e) free use of Trade Library. 

This side of the Firm’s educational work, more than any 
other, has its development arrested by the dislocations caused by 
the war. 


TRADE AND OFFICE CLASSES 


The extent to which Trade teaching should be undertaken 
by individual firms, or by group of firms, is a wide and interesting 
subject. It may be sufficient to point out here that for the more 
specialized trades a well-organized factory possesses up-to-date 
machinery and resources which few Technical Schools can hope 
to own.. During recent years classes have been held at Bournville 
on Card Box Making (for girls), and on Confectionery and the 
Theory of Biscuit Manufacture (for men). This class teaching 
is additional to such individual instruction as may be given by 
heads of departments, charge-hands and others, to apprentices 
as part of their shop training. 

Similarly, on the clerical side, the Firm have arranged a 
series of classes for juniors of both sexes. These classes deal, not 
with the general principle of Bookkeeping or Office Routine, but 
with the definite application of such principles to methods evolved 
at Bournville. Much of the work is practical, and the students 
are provided with books, forms, cards, etc., just like those in 
daily use. 

All the teachers in these classes are members of the regular 
staff, and each is a specialist on the subject matter of his or her 
group of lessons. The instruction is quite systematic, attendances 
are registered, terminal tests. held, and reports furnished to the 
Education Committee. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS 


The work in Physical Training is probably better known 
than the other aspects of the Bournville Educational Scheme, 
and may be described somewhat briefly. 

Every employe under 18 years of age is required to attend 
classes for Gymnastics and Swimming (unless specially exempted 
by the Works Medical Department) twice a week between 14 and 
16, and once a week between 16 and 18. In time of peace there 
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are five instructresses for the girls and three instructors for the 
boys. 

By arrangement with the Birmingham Education Committee 
these ladies and gentlemen also undertake the Physical Training 
at the Day Schools attended by the Firm’s employes. The prem- 
ises provided at the Works comprise a gymnasium and an open 
air swimming bath for boys and men, together with two gym- 
nasiums and a well-appointed indoor swimming bath for girls. 
There are also private baths. Male students of all ages may 
attend the voluntary evening classes in Gymnastics and Life- 
Saving, while many girls continue for a number of years to take 
Gymnastics, Morris Dancing, Swimming or Life-Saving in their 
own time. Certificates and medals are given on the results of 
work done in these senior classes. 

It is estimated that over three thousand boys and girls have 
been taught to swim at Bournville. The better swimmers go in 
for the awards of*the Royal Life-Saving Society. 

For those girls whose physical development is below normal 
the Works Education Committee, co-operating with the Works 
Doctors, hold classes in Remedial Gymnastics. 

Systematic records are kept of the chief physical measure- 
ments of the boys and girls, and some useful results have been 
deduced. 

The Gymnastic course taken by the girls is purely Swedish. 
The boys’ course is based on a combination of the Swedish and 
British systems. , 

The various games played at Bournville, though naturally 
associated with the Physical Training Departments, are really 
within the province of the Men’s Athletic Club, the Girls’ Athletic 
Club, or the Youths’ Club, and are for that reason not described 
here. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASSES 


For many years successful Gardening Classes have been 
held at Bournville. Curiously, the subject appeals chiefly to boys 
between 14 and 17, while the girl students are usually much older. 
The boys’ class: is recognized by the Board of Education, the 
girls’ by the. Board of Agriculture. Both classes meet on three 
evenings per week during the “Summer Time,” and on Saturday 
afternoons for the rest of the year. When prevented by wet 
weather from working on the ground, the girls are taught in the 
potting shed. Tools are provided by the Works Education Com- 
mittee, who also give prizes. There are three experienced teach- 
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ers, two of whom have received a Kew training. The demand 
for places generally exceeds the number of available plots. 


Junior and Senior Ambulance Classes are held for both men ° 


and girls. Sick Nursing has been added on the girls’ side. The 
teachers are the two Medical Officers of the Works (one of whom 
is a lady), assisted by members of the Nursing Staff, and by 
experienced Ambulance men. In general, the sylJabus of the St. 
John Ambulance Association is followed in these classes, and 
from the senior students so trained a useful division has been 
formed of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 

The holding of other classes from time to time has been a 
matter of supply and demand. The following may be men- 
tioned :—Vocal Music, Theory of Music, Continuation Classes 
for Night Men, Arithmetic Class for Adults, Correspondence 
Classes. The three last-named were discontinued some time ago, 
as they seemed to have served the purposes for which they were 
established. 


THE Camp SCHOOL 


The Summer Camp School for boys is not a School Camp 
in the ordinary holiday sense. Rather curiously, the idea grew 
out of a suggestion as to the utilization of surplus labor during 
that part of the Day School Midsummer vacation when the 
Factory itself is not closed (about four or five weeks). From 
this origin the Camp School came into being as a definite piece 
of educational work, usually supplementing the ordinary studies 
of the Part Time Day School. 

For three years the site of the Camp School was in a rural 
but still easily accessible part of Worcestershire. The boys at- 
tended in groups of twenty to thirty, each group staying from 
Monday to Saturday. Under the direction of Secondary School 
masters, and others, a time table was followed, including Nature 
Study, Local History, Practical Geography and elementary Sur- 
veying, Swimming, First Aid and Organized Games. Afternoon 
excursions to places illustrating the lessons, together with the 
ordinary routine of camp life, made up a very full and interesting 


program. 
In the fourth year a further development was introduced. 


The School was transferred to the neighborhood of Stratford- 
on-Avon, and the journeys between Stratford and Bournville were 
made by canal boat. The School thus became peripatetic. The 
site and the route naturaly suggested fresh educational matter— 
historical, geographical, and literary—for the time table, and the 
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School acquired some of the features of a “School Journey.” 
Warwick, Henley-in-Arden, Edge Hill, and several other places 
were brought into the program of visits. 

Attendance at Camp School is quite voluntary, and takes 
the place of work in the Factory. The boys, who vary in age 
from 14 to 18, are paid average wages for the week, but are 
called upon to contribute the cost of their food. 

The Camp School has been inspected and recognized by the 
Board of Education. It is more fully described in a separate 
(illustrated ) leaflet. 

REWARD SCHEME 


At the end of each session four reports are obtained in 
respect of every employe under 18 years of age. They refer to:— 

(a) Work, progress and conduct at Day School; 

(b) Work and progress at Evening Classes; 

(c) Progress in Physical Training ; 

(d) Work in department and wage-earning capacity. 
The four sets of figures derived from these are combined, and 
prizes are given to about two-thirds of the boys and girls, who 
are eligible to receive them. The prizes ordinarily vary in value 
from 7s. to 15s. A student gaining four consecutive first-class 
rewards receives a special prize. 

All apprentices, irrespective of age, are eligible to compete 
for rewards, and in these cases the results of the Trade Examina- 
tions form an additional and important factor. Here again the 
rewards are.more valuable, a first-class prize in the third, fourth 
and fifth year of apprenticeship being of the value of fifty 
shillings. 

INCENTIVES TO FURTHER STUDY . 

There is a Bournville Works University Scholarship, open 
to either sex. Over thirty employes also have enjoyed periods 
of full time study (at a Summer School or a Working Men’s. 
College) with the help.of bursaries given by the Firm, or more 
usually by individual Directors. 


EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE FACTORY 


The Scheme described here is administered by a Works 
Education Committee, consisting of two Directors of the Com- 
pany and eight other members who hold official positions at the 
Works, and of whom three are ladies. The usual resources of 
an Education Office, with fuli time staff, are at the service of this 


Committee. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

While space limitations preclude any full discussion of the 
various points raised in this paper, a few lines must be’ given to 
the question of results. 

It is best to quote a member of the Firm. Speaking at 
the North of England Educational Conference, some years ago, 
Mr. George Cadbury, junr., said :— . 

“It is a little early yet to estimate the result of this sys- 
tem, and still more difficult to say that it pays in pounds, 
shillings and pence. The results must be found in the raising 
of the general level of intelligence, the more alert mind of 
the workman to understand his work and the machinery with 
which he is entrusted, and the greater readiness to co-operate 
with his employer in improving the business. 

“The general physique of the younger generation has 
been immensely improved, and with it the general tone, both 
morally and physically, has greatly benefited. The moral 
effect of proper physical training has been most marked.” 
More recently the same Director gave evidence before the 

Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in Relation to 
Employment after the War. Referring to the attendance of some 
10 per cent. of junior employes at Day Schools, and to the special 
relief staff necessitated thereby, he said :— 

“This increased staffing represents increased cost. Un- 
doubtedly, too, more work is placed upon the foremen and 
organizing staffs, but against this has to be weighed the 
ultimate value of having a more intelligent type of employe, 
which in the end will be found to outweigh by far the addi- 
tional cost.” 
in conclusion, it cannot be too clearly pointed out that the 

attitude of the members of the Firm, and of their Education 
Committee, has been an experimental one throughout, and that 
no final solution is claimed for any of the problems of adolescent 
education. At the same time, when these questions are receiving 
attention from the national standpoint, some real value must at- 
tach to the experience, successful or otherwise, of individual 


firms. 





“We join ourselves to no party that does 
not carry the flag and keep step with the 
musie of the Union.”—Rufus Choate 
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NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST 0UR MEMBERS 


“Description of Industry” by Henry C. Adams, Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance at the University of Michi- 
gan. Published by Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Price not given. 

This book is intended primarily as a text book for elementary 
courses in Economics. The author works from the, premises 
that much of the usual training in this country, whether given 
in High Schools, Special Commerce Schools of Universities, or 
Corporation Schools, has no adequate historical or descriptive 
background, and on that account loses, in large measure, its 
educational value. This book provides a means for the correc- 
tion of this defect. The author undertakes to describe the 
world of business, his first object being to lead the student 
to an intelligent appreciation of the forces that control the busi- 
ness world; and, second, to stimulate the student’s faculty for 
observation by frequent reference to familiar material. The 
author cuts clear of much of the red tape and technical nomen- 
clature of Political Economy, and deals with the essential prin- 
ciples that underlie business. What the author really aims at 
is simplicity, in an effort to produce a book that is simple, and 
yet a truthful description of the structure and life of the modern 
business world. He has succeeded, and this book will be found 
very helpful in the libraries of modern business institutions. 


“The Vocational Guidance Movement’ by John. M. Brewer, 
Head of the Department of Psychology and Education, Los 
Angeles, State Normal School, published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price not quoted. 

Mr. Brewer has written quite extensively on vocational sub- 
jects, and reaches the conclusion in this book that ‘Vocational 
Guidence” is bound up first of all with educational problems, 
and second with economic and social questions. The author 
does not promise a complete program or solution of the problem. 
The book, however, is interesting and helpful, and will prove 
a worthy contribution to modern business literature. . 
“Making More Money In. Storekeeping” by W. R. Hotchkin, 

published by the Ronald Press Company, New York. Price 

$3.00. 

The object of this book, as explained by the author, is to 
clarify the situation in the modern department store. There 
certainly is a field for the book, and as the author was for many 
years Advertising and Sales Manager for the John Wanamaker 
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New York Store, and later with Gimbel Brothers, he should 
speak with authority. To put it in the author’s own language: 
“The object of this book is to stimulate merchants and all ambi- 
tious store workers to more aggressive, intelligent daily effort— 
to show merchant, manager, or salesperson, ways to make more 
sales—to make the store more pleasing to customers—to con- 
tantly make more friends: for themselves as well as for the store.” 
the principal merit of the book lies in the fact that the author - 
does not present theories or mere opinions, but writes from 
experience, and defines principles learned from his business ex- 
perience. The book will be a valuable addition to the library 
of those interested in merchandising. 

“Bugle Calls of Liberty,” by Gertrude Southworth, author, and 
Paul M. Pain, librarian of the Syracuse Public Library. Pub- 
lished by the Iroquois Publishing Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Price not given. 

The object of this book is to arouse a sense of patriotism, and 
to this end great messages of modern leaders which may be com- 
pared to the addresses of Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay are included in the text. This book would serve an 
excellent purpose in the teaching of foreigners that they may 
become better American citizens. 





College Students Now Performing Military Service 

The Brooklyn Eagle recently conducted a poll of the leading 
universities of the United States to ascertain to what extent the 
war and the demands caused by the war had reduced enrolment 
in these universities. 

Yale University report approximately one-half of last 
year’s enrolment in the Yale School of Forestry is now engaged 
in military service. Yale also reported that one-third of the 
faculty is also engaged in military service. 

Pennsylvania State College reported about 20 per cent. of 
last year’s enrolment in their Engineering School is engaged in 
war service and about 15 per cent. of the faculty. 

Stevens Institute of Technology reported about 25 per cent. 
of their students had entered military service. 





Indiana to Train Telegraphers 
The Educational Department of the State of Indiana has 
undertaken to develop nine hundred telegraph operators for use 
in the war by the United States Signal Corps. 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Plan Under which Confidential Reports will be Issued to Class “A” 
Members Approved—No Annual Convention will be Held this 
Year, Largely Because so Many of the Active Workers of our 
Association are Serving the Government—John McLeod, Past 
President, again Becomes a Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Our Association to Co-operate with the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, and Mr. C. E. Shaw named as our 
Representative—Sub-committee Reports to be Issued for a 
Discussion by Mail, and Proceedings to be Issued as Usual— 
All other Activities of our Association will be Kept up to a 
High Standard, and Additional Work Undertaken as Rapidly 
as it can be Planned, and as there is Revenue with which to 
Finance the Additional Activities. 


President Dietz presided at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of our Association held in New York on March Sth. 
Secretary Galloway and Messrs. Yoder and VanDerhoef and 
the Executive Secretary were also present. Mr. C. E. Shaw, 
Chairman of our Committee on Public Education, was present 
by invitation. 

The Assistant Treasurer submitted a report showing cash 
on hand as-of March Ist of $7,136.28 and no liabilities. 

The Executive Secretary preSented a membership report 
showing an increase of one class “A” member, two class “B” 
members and one class “C” member, since the January meeting. 


A Discussion of Membership 


The question of accepting class “A” memberships from in- 
dustrial organizations in foreign countries (such organizations as 
would be eligible to class “A” membership if located in the 
United States) was discussed. Upon motion of Mr. Yoder, 
seconded by Mr. VanDerhoef, decision was deferred until the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee. The Executive Sec- 
retary was instructed to publish in the minutes the fact that this 
subject had been discussed so that Class “A” members would 
have an opportunity to present their opinions prior to the next 
meeting of the committee, should they care to do so. 

A discussion also arose as to the difference between class 
“A” and class “C” membership, as outlined in the Constitution, 
and whether or not the Association could consistently launch a 
campaign for class “C” memberships from industrial organiza- 
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tions which have indicated they do not care to take class “A” 
membership. Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, this mat- 
ter was referred to the Membership Committee with instruction 
to make a complete study of the question and report to the Execu- 
tive Committee at its next meeting, whether or not the different 
classes of membership as outlined in the Constitution fill the 
needs of our Association. This committee was also instructed 
to ask class “A” members for their views on this question. 

Upon motion of Mr. Henderschott, seconded by Mr. Yoder, 
Mr. John McLeod, of the Carnegie Steel Company, and past 
president, was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy on the 
Executive Committee caused by the resignation of the Norton 
Company from class “A” membership. 


Confidential Reports Plan Adopted 


Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, the Confidential 
Reports Plan was unanimously approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee and referred to the Program Committee, with instruc- 
tions to make the plan effective. An expenditure of one thou- 
sand dollars was authorized to carry out this plan. 


Co-operating with the Government 


Mr. C. E. Shaw, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Education, gave the following tentative outline of his commit- 
tee’s report: 

“The Committee on Public Education will report as one 
part of its findings, that industries should analyze their needs in 
terms of educational requirements and state them in terms of 
desired attainment which the schools may be asked to work out. 

“Our feeling is that a great part of the criticisms which 
have been made*in recent years about the schools, even by some 
of our own members, have not been constructive. In order to 
make the criticisms constructive we feel that this analysis should 
be made in order to give the schools an opportunity to co-operate 
upon a basis on which to work.” 

Mr. Shaw further reported a conference with Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Education, during which con- 
ference he laid before Dr. Claxton the purposes of his com- 
miitee. He also presented the following letter from Dr. Claxton 
as outlining a plan which Mr. Shaw felt would result in benefit 
alike to the industries and to the educational institutions of our 


country : 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, January 26, 1918. 


Mr. C. E. SHaw, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Education, 
National Association of Corporation Schools. 

Dear Sir—As Commissioner of Education I am in thorough 
sympathy with the purpose of your committee, as expressed by 
you in our conference this morning, and I shall be glad to lend 
the services of this Bureau in directing such studies as will make 
possible an intelligent analysis of the kind and quantity of in- 
struction and training which should be given to children to pre- 
pare them for efficient participation in trades and industries and 
which will assist officers and teachers of schools in making the 
necessary readjustments in courses of study and methods of 
teaching. If the Bureau of Education had the means it would 
at once undertake this at its own expense, but Since it has not 
the means for this it will be necessary for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of persons making the investigation to be paid from 
outside sources. For this work there should be two trained 
investigators, a man and a woman, and they should have the 
assistance of two clerks. The Bureau of Education can furnish 
office, desks, typewriters and other equipment, and the work can 
then be done in the name of the Bureau of Education and with 
the Government frank for all necessary correspondence. 

If this meets with the approval of your Association and if 
your Association can furnish a part or all of the expenses men- 
tioned above, I will invite the co-operation of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the American Federation of Labor 
and will ask your Association and each of these organizations 
to designate one person to serve as an advisory committee of 
three to assist me in the direction of the work. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) P. P. CLaxton, 
Commissioner. 


After discussion, Mr. Henderschott moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee endorse the plan of Dr. Claxton as outlined in 
his letter and that Mr. C. E. Shaw, Chairman of our Committee 
on Public Education, be designated as the representative of our 
Association on Dr. Claxton’s Advisory Committee. The motion, 
duly seconded by Mr. VanDerhoef, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Shaw was asked to submit to the Executive Committee 
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an outline of the plan when such plan shall have been worked 
out and adopted by Dr. Claxton and further, to advise Dr. Clax- 
ton it is the purpose of our Association to co-operate with him 
insofar as we may be financially able to do so. 

President Dietz, having stated that it would be helpful to 
him in his new work in Washington, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training of the War Depart- 
ment, to have an Advisory Committee from the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Association, upon motion Mr. E. J. Mehren and 
Mr. C. R. Dooley were appointed as such an Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

No Annual Convention this Year 

After further discussion the question as to whether or not 
our Association should hold its annual convention this year was 
put to a.vote. It was unanimously decided that the convention 
should not be held, due principally to the fact that most of our 
active members are rendering service to the Government in some 
form or other. Quite aside from this condition, which would 
prevent most of our members from coming together, it was 
thought desirable, in view of transportation conditions and the 
other uncertainties due to the war, that the convention should 
not be held. The sub-committee will be asked to make their re- 
ports to the Executive Secretary not later than April 1st and the 
reports will be distributed to members the same as in the past. 
There will then be a discussion of the reports on the part of 
members, this discussion to be sent to the Executive Secretary’s 
office by mail. Local chapters may also hold local conventions 
where there is a desire to do so and these discussions, if for- 
warded to the Executive Secretary’s office, will be included in 
the annual volume of reports. The plan devised by President 
Dietz and submitted to the January meeting of the Executive 
Committee was in substance approved and referred to the Pro- 
gram Committee to make effective in the handling of reports 
and election of new officers, the issuance of the annual proceed- 
ings and such other matters as would have been handled by the 
convention had it been held. 


Sub-committee Reports by April First 


The Executive Secretary was requested to impress upon the 
committee chairmen that their reports should be in the office 
of the Executive Secretary not later than April Ist. Notwith- 
standing the fact that our convention will not be held this year, 
it is the earnest desire of the Executive Committee that the work 
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of our Association be made as effective as possible. All other 
activities of the Association will be kept up to standard and 
additional activities will be inaugurated as rapidly as they can 
be planned and as there is revenue with which to make them 
effective. 

The matter of securing a printer for the annual reports and 
the annual volume of proceedings was referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee with power to act. 

Upon motion, the Executive Committee then adjourned to 
meet the first Tuesday in June, unless previously called together 
by the President. 


Applying a Mental Test to Soldiers 

To determine immediately upon enlistment the mental ca- 
pacity of new men the War Department has decided to extend 
its psychological examination to all enlisted men and newly-ap- 
pointed officers of the army. 

The experiment in psychological examination made at Camps 
Lee and Devens has been successful enough to warrant its un- 
restricted use for army purposes. Special buildings and equip- 
ment will be established in each camp and cantonment, and a 
school in military psychology will be established at the Medical 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where fifty 
military psychologists will be entered monthly to be trained in 
their new specialty. 

Surgeon-General Gorgas gave the purpose of the tests as 
follows: 

To aid in segregating and eliminating the mentally incom- 
petent. 

To classify men according to their mental capacity. 

To assist in selecting competent men for responsible posi- 
tions. 

Although the tests have proved virtually conclusive in thou- 
sands of cases, the daily work will be taken into consideration, 
and deserving men will be advanced regardless of their test 
standing. Two per cent. of the drafted men have thus far proved 
so seriously defective mentally as to be a nuisance to a military 
organization, and have been eliminated before becoming a hin- 
drance to the United States Army. 

If the mental test plan works as well as anticipated it is 
practically certain to be adopted by the industries. In fact, 
much progress had been made in the industries before the war 
which proved helpful in determining the army tests. 
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MEETING OF THE PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 


Plans Perfected for Issuing Confidential Reports to Class “A” 
Members, also for Issuing Special Reports to Class “A” Mem- 
bers—Plans also Worked Out for Handling the Work of our 
Association in Lieu of the Annual Convention, which Will Not 
be Held this Year. 


All members of the Program Committee were present at the 
meeting in New York on Thursday, March 14th. 

After discussion it was moved, seconded and unanimously 
carried, that as a part of the special reports to be issued (but in 
no way to be considered as confidential reports) the Program 
Committee should undertake to condense the principal facts in 
the five volumes of proceedings, covering the five annual con- 
ventions of the Association, on the subect of Trade Apprentice- 
ship Schools, into a report to be carefully indexed and citing 
the page and volume from which the information was taken so 
that these reports may be used for reference purposes. 

The Program Committee desires to issue to all class “A” 
members at least two such reports during the present year, the 
first to relate to Trade Apprenticeship Schools and the second 
to some subject which has had consideration at the annual con- 
ventions through sub-committee reports. 

After carefully considering the subject of issuing Confi- 
dential Reports, which task has been delegated to the Program 
Committee by the Executive Committee, the Executive Secretary 
was requested to communicate with Mr. F. P. Pitzer, Chairman 
of the Committee on Employment, relative to the Special Report 
prepared by Dr. Paul Kreuzpointner on the subect of “The Cost 
of Labor. Turnover.” The Employment Committee was asked 
to undertake to complete this report, and to have the manu- 
script in the hands of the Executive Secretary by April 15th. 
It is the desire of the Program Committee to issue the first Con- 
fidential Report not later than May Ist. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to ask the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee to have his report in the hands 
of the Executive Secretary in accordance with the Constitution 
of our Association and the same as though the annual conven- 
tion was to be held. The Executive Secretary was further in- 
structed to forward the report of the Nominating Committee 
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to each class “A” member through the mails, requesting that 
the member vote on the report or to vote for any other member 
of the Association eligible to election to the Executive Committee 
or to the office of President, First Vice-President or Second 
Vice-President. 

It was moved and seconded that the advance reports be sent 
out as in former years and that all members be requested to 
discuss these reports by mail, sending in their discussions thirty 
days after date of mailing; no discussion to be received for .in- 
corporation in the annual volume of proceedings after July 15th. 

It was moved and seconded that the Local Chapters be urged 
to hold their annual meetings before July Ist and that they, in- 
sofar as possible, use the committee reports as a basis of their 
discussions at this meeting, and forward the stenographic notes 
of these discussions to the Executive Secretary to be incorporated 
in the proceedings. 


What the Federal Vocational Educational Board Has Accomplished 
In the four months since its organization the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education records the following steps of progress: 
Acceptance of the Vocational Education act by forty-six 
of the forty-eight States. 

Approval of plans for vocational educational systems for 
twenty-two States, involving an expenditure this year of more 
than $850,000 of Federal money and at least an equal amount 
of State money. 

Regionalizing of the United States for administrativé pur- 
poses and establishing working relations with State school off- 
cials. 

Publication of a statement of policies. 

Establishment of more than fifty night classes to train radio 
and buzzer operators for the United States Army, with an en- 
rolment of more than 3,000, and still growing rapidly. 

Working out a system of vocational training for the Quar- 
termaster’s Corps, the Engineer Corps and the United States 
Shipping Board. 


The Way to Work 

Learn to work with your fellows. It is not enough that 
you should tolerate them and avoid wronging them. -It is not 
enough that you should mind your own business and be self- 
supporting. Civilization has been created and is carried on by 
team work. Get into the game. Take your part in the great 
collective struggle to make life more worth while.—Prof. Frank- 
lin H, Giddings. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Outline of Educational Courses of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany—Establishing Friendly Relations at the Schwarzenbach- 
Huber Company—Employe Activities at the Cooke Works of 
the American Locomotive Company—Employes Heavy Buyers 
of the United States Corporation Stock—Your News Items— 
They will Appear in the Bulletin as Rapidly as Space will 
Permit. 


The response to the request for news about the activities 
of our member companies has been so liberal we are unable to 
publish all of these items in the first issue of the BULLETIN after 
their receipt; however, they will appear as rapidly as we can 
find space. From comments received from our members it would 
seem that the ‘“newsy items’ department is one of the most in- 
teresting. A great many more activities are being carried on 
today than was the case but a few months ago, and these activi- 
ties all have their place in educational and employe relation 
studies. If the item that you sent does not appear in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN, it will appear in due season. BULLETIN 
readers especially desire descriptions of new plans and results 
that have been attained after careful experiments have been 
made. Our member companies can render a valuable service to 
other members by forwarding brief and constructive accounts 
of what they have accomplished, and the plans and methods 
adopted in getting the results. 





Educational Activities of the National Cash Register Company 


In the January-February issues of the house organ of the 
National Cash Register Company, the NV. C. R. News, consider- 
able space is devoted to the different educational classes which 
this organization conducts in the interests of efficiency of its em- 
ployes. There is a class in advertising, also one in accounting ; 
an advance class in salesmanship, and a class in mechanical draw- 
ing, and tool designing; a class in elementary salesmanship and 
instruction for another group in free-hand drawing. Business 
correspondence also: finds its place in this company’s training 
system and there is a flourishing and intensely interested class in 
public speaking. The liberal policy of the National Cash Register 
Company will undoubtedly permit any of our members inter- 
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ested to secure a copy of this issue of their house organ in which 
their educational work is fully set forth. 


The Woman Nurse a Permanent Factor at the Midvale Steel 
Company 


The Midvale Steel Company finds the woman nurse a great 
success. A few years ago when the first woman nurse made 
her appearance as a factor in that organization it was the general 
opinion that the new scheme was all wrong, and that it would 
be discontinued after a short trial.. That was four years ago. 
In speaking of the innovation, the house organ of this company 
says: 

“First came telephone operators, then stenographers, next 
clerks, and finally, when nurses put in their appearance, we 
thought that things had gone far enough. As the girl office em- 
ployes soon justified themselves, so did the nurses soon vindicate 
themselves, and they are a success. We would be disappointed 
to see them go. 

“When America entered the world war many industrial 
plants, including The Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
were brought to the realization that medical men would be very 
much scarcer, owing to the demand for the profession at the 
front. Figuring that if we would have to get along with fewer 
physicians and it would be well to have skilled nurses in at- 
tendance, the management took the step getting women nurses. 

“It was in September, 1917, that the first woman nurse, Mrs. 
Downing, came to Midvale. That was five months ago. Now 
four are employed in our dispensary, taking turns during the 
twenty-four jiours. Each nurse is on duty for eight hours. Shifts 
are changed once in two weeks. 

“\Vomen, in order to be fitted for this class of work, should 
have, in addition to their regular hospital training of three years, 
an experience-in the accident ward of either a hospital or a dis- 
pensary. One reason that women are better qualified for this 
work than men is that their schools of training are better equipped 
for teaching. Moreover, nursing is essentially a woman’s wotk. 

“The nurses at Midvale are, of course, responsible to the 
doctors for all work.” 


Ownership of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
The number of stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for the first time in the history of the Company, has passed the 
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100,000 mark—the exact number shéwn in the monthly statement 
made public to-day being 100,038. Of these, 49,492 are women. 
The total number of stockholders has increased 9,650 last year, 
and the total number of women stockholders 4,555. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has outstanding 9,985,- 
314 shares of stock of the par value of $50.00 each. All but 
2.1% is now owned in the United States. The average number 
of shares owned by each stockholder is 99.82. 


Outline of Courses Given Employes of Montgomery Ward & 
Company 


Readers of the BULLETIN will be interested in the courses 
offered in the Evening Class of Montgomery Ward & Company. 
The following information is taken from.the house organ of this 
Company : 

“The Evening School is not intended to compete with the 
free public schools. It is our desire to train workers for our 
own business and at the same time help our boys, men and 
women to advancement. School meets every Monday and Friday 
night from 5:30 to 7:30; no fee is charged. A supper is served 
immediately after work. Every member of the evening school 
carries an identification card which entitles him or her to this 
supper for the small charge of 10 cents. This card must be 
shown before the supper will be served. 

There are five courses offered in our evening school for girls. 


Course I—PREPARATORY COURSE 

Instruction is given in spelling, punctuation, grammar, pen- 
manship and the fundamental operations of arithmetic. This 
class is intended for general improvement and preparation for 
the specialized courses of the school. Promotions are made into 
the typewriting and dictaphone courses. A course in stock 
records such as used in our merchandise divisions will be or- 
ganized from the highest 30 per cent. of the preparatory school. 
This is very desirable work and ambitious girls are urged to try 
for it by joining the preparatory class. 


Crass II—TypewritINnG 
A class in English is included in the typewriting course. This 
is a general review of grammar and spelling. 
A. Our beginning course is not intended to compete with the 
public schools or commercial schools. The public schools give 
four evenings a week for two years to train typists; so our stu- 
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dents cannot expect to progress very rapidly with school only 
two evenings a week. We urge all beginners to attend the free 
public schools if possible. Our class for beginners is designed 
to meet a particular need. Young women who would be more 
valuable in the work they are now doing if they could use a type- 
writer, but who cannot attend public school four evenings per 
week, are eligible. These are usually people who have been in 
the house some time. We do not attempt to train them as touch 
operators, 
Course III—ApvaANcep TyYPEWRITING 

B. Our advanced typewriting course is intended to give 
practice under the observation of an instructor for those who 
have studied the subject previously but have had no experience, 
and for those who have had some experience but have lost speed 
from lack of practice. Occasionally girls who have been typists 
have accepted other work in the house until such time as they 
could get into practice. This is a splendid opportunity for them. 
Each student will be given individual attention. 

Course I1V—DicTAPHONE 

The purpose of this course is to train dictaphone operators 
for our correspondence division. Only those typists who have 
a good knowledge of spelling, punctuation and grammar should 
apply for this course. 

Course V—SEWING . 

This class meets from 6 to 8 every Monday evening. Anyone 
may join and the same attendance rules apply to this class as to 
the rest of the school. The course is designed to teach the funda- 
mentals of plain sewing such as basting, seaming, overcasting, 
hemming, felling, proper application of patterns to material and 
the making of simple garments. A sufficient number of sewing 
machines are provided by the house. Each pupil is given indi- 
vidual attention and special interest is taken helping pupils to 
make their own clothes. 

Course VI—DANCING e 

This course meets from 6 to 8 every Friday evening and is 
open to all. Individual and group instruction is given on modern 
forms of the two-step and waltz. The class is made interesting 
by the introduction of a few specialties from time to time. Oc- 
casionally an evening is given over to a round table discussion 
of troublesome questions of etiquette, at which Mrs. Leland 
presides. 
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The comptometer class has been discontinued as a regular 
class. The most useful feature of the course has been supplying 
instruction to fill the special needs of various departments. This 
feature will be continued. If‘a manager desires one of his 
peopte to learn some special operation on the comptometer to help 
her in her work, the plant instructor will supply a teacher on 







request. 

The Domestic Science work will be expanded to allow more 
girls the benefit of the instruction. It will be conducted in the 
form of a demonstration and lecture, which will be announced 
from time to time. Registrations for this course will not be 








taken now. 







MEN’s CLASSES 


Two courses are offered in our evening scliool for men. 







CoursE I—PREPARATORY COURSE 


Monday—Instruction in: 
a. Grammar, punctuation. 
b. Fundamentals of arithmetic. 
(At plant Sec. 1-1.) 
Friday—Instruction in: 







a. Spelling. 
b. M. W. & Co. operating principles. 
c. Gymnasium and swimming (at Larabee Y. M. C. A.). 
As the students of Course I Qualify they are promoted to 


Course II. 










Course JI—ApvANCED COURSE 


Monday—Instruction in: 
a. Grammar, punctuation. 
bh. Fundamentals of arithmetic. 

(At plant Sec. 1-1.) 

The grammar and arithmetic are based on a regular course 
of instruction, but the work involved presents problems of the 
plant and other instruction needed to develop business capacity. 
Friday—lInstruction in: 










a. Spelling. 
b. M. W. & Co. operating principles. 

(The speller used is Cody’s 100 per cent. Speller, which 
insures its students a development as 100 per cent. business 


spellers. ) 
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Special material from the Plant Instruction Division is used 
for the remainder of the work and a thorough study of operating 


principles made. 
Promotions are made from Course II into the Progress Club. 


Establishing Friendly Relations at the Schwarzenbach, Huber Co. 

The Bayonne, New Jersey, Review gives an interesting ac- 
count of a visit made to the silk mill of the Schwarzenbach, 
Huber Company. 

Mill Superintendent George Albach was so delighted with 
the success of the program that he is planning to have the hall 
enlarged to accommodate an additional crowd for such future 
events, one of which will be held in the near future, when the 
bowling alleys are formally opened for use of all employes of 
the mill. 

In his address Mr. Albach said: 

“It is my pleasure to greet you all here tonight, and judging 
by the happy appearance of your faces, I believe this evening will 
be one of pleasure and delight, all the more as this is our first 
attempt to celebrate a holiday in our daily environments. 

“This being the first occasion for a celebration in which 
both employer and employes participate, it should give us hope 
that in coming years our business superiors, and not in the least 
the ‘head Boss’ himself may find such occasions suitable enough 
to warrant their presence. Of course, it will be some time before 
an event becomes a reality, but nevertheless we believe it will 
come if we continue to do our duty, and try to obliterate diffi- 
culties whenever they arise. 

“Another wish of ours is that this little room may some 
day give place to a large hall suitable for all occasions, but in 
order to make this a reality it is necessary for us to show our 
esteemed employer that we are worthy of such a gift; that it 
is to be to his credit as well as ours to make such alterations and 
expenditures. Therefore the three organizations: the Ladies’ 
Singing Society, the Men’s Choir and the Quartet Club, have 
all reasons to be alert and get busy to fulfill the obligations they 
must make in deeds and action in order to win his good will.” 


Cooke Works—American Locomotive Company 


The Cooke Works of the American Locomotive Company, 
located in the suburbs of Paterson, N. J., is one of the smaller 
plants of the Company, employing about 900 men, but because 
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of its location it offers opportunity for welfare activities not 
common to its neighboring industries. 


SAVINGS PLAN 


The Cooke plant is situated some two miles from the busi- 
ness part of the city and many of the men live near the plant 
or in parts of the city removed from the banking district, so that 
there are natural difficulties in the way of their operating ac- 
counts with savings institutions. By making it possible for men 
on pay days to leave money at the Company’s office for deposit 
with the savings bank, these difficulties were overcome and added 
encouragement given to the men to save. In January, 1916, the 
Cooke Works put in operation the following plan of co-operation 
with the Paterson Savings Institution. 

Amounts intended for deposit were listed by the clerical 
force of the plant’s accounting department and these lists with 
the cash were sent to the bank at the close of each pay day. 
Pass books were retained at the bank and entries were made by 
the bank clerks from the list sent from the plant, enabling the 
depositors to obtain their pass books at the bank when required 
for special deposits or withdrawals. The number of depositors 
gradually increased to about 300, which number is at present 
retained, and the savings to June last aggregated $31,000. The 
sale of Liberty bonds has, of course, interfered with the regular 
depositing of savings funds, but the accounts are practically 
all maintained and some deposits continued. The clerical work 
involved at the plant in handling these deposits is performed 
voluntarily by the accounting department men and the stationery 
is furnished by the bank. A large percentage of the depositors 
represented new accounts and were from men who had previously 
made little or no effort to save money. 


Foop SALES 


For the past year there has been carried on at the Cooke 
Works sales of food at prices much lower than those obtained 
at the city market. Meat, flour and vegetables are the ‘chief 
commodities handled. On certain days a local butcher visits the 
plant, a market building is placed at his disposal and the meat 
is sold at noon and quitting time. The sale of flour is carried 
on by making up a club order and securing the flour from whole- 
sale houses, distributing it from one of the office rooms as the 
men leave for their homes. Carloads of vegetables are ordered 
and distributed in similar fashion. This work is not conducted 
by the Company but is handled by the men themselves with the 
sanction of the management. 
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PLAYGROUND AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


On the property of the Cooke Works adjoining the plant a 
playground and athletic field has been in use for about a year, 
operated jointly by the Works and the City Park Commission. In 
warm weather the swings and other equipment are used by the 
children of the community and baseball and other sports are 
indulged in by the older folks. A baseball team from the Works 
during the last season played most of the city teams and some 
from out of the city. In winter the plot is flooded and skating 
is provided for young and old. A set of flood-lights on the shop 
buildings illuminate the field at night. Close co-operation be- 
tween the Works and the neighboring public school has resulted 
in a number of community gatherings and gala days in charge 
of the Shop Welfare Committee. 

CO-OPERATIVE APPRENTICE TRAINING 

In connection with the Company’s plan for training appren- 
tices, the Cooke plant has for the past sixteen months been 
co-operating with the Paterson High School in a special .course 
of education. The Cincinnati plan is followed, the boys spend- 
ing one week at school and the next week in the shop, working 
in pairs so that both school and shop have each the same number 
of students each week. ‘These boys follow the usual apprentice 
program of shop work, though the time spent on each type of 
work is shortened because of the shorter course. A special pro- 
gram of study has been prepared by the school, consisting of 
mathematics, drawing and shop practice in addition to the usual 
cultured studies. During the summer months, all of the boys 
work in the shops except for a short vacation period. After 
completing the school course the boys will spend a full year at 
their trade before graduating. 

SAFETY WorK 

The Cooke Works is the banner plant of the six locomotive 
establishments operated by the American Locomotive Company 
with regard to accident prevention. For some time past this 
plant has had the record for fewest accidents per hundred mén 
employed. This has been due largely to the close co-operation 
between the management and the men in the matters of safety 
and the existence of a “shop pride” among the employes. In 
addition to the guarding of machinery and dangerous places the 
local safety committee follows up all matters relating to the 
causes of accidents and the safety inspector is always on the 
lookout for violations of the rules. Gréen cards are used to 
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indicate that certain departments have been without serious acci- 
dent for the current month and red cards when accidents occur. 
There is a general lament about the department when the green 
card comes down and there is no question but what this interest 
on the part of the men helps greatly in keeping down the number 
of accidents. Each shop has its safety bulletin board which 
is changed weekly and each employe receives the Company’s 
safety magazine. The shop hospital is completely equipped for 
first-aid treatment with a practicing physician in charge. 

A large percentage of the men at Cooke Works have been 
in the employ of the Company for long terms and there exists 
a family feeling among the employes which has made possible 
the co-operation obtained. A pension system provides for those 
old employes who are unable to continue active work. The 
different managers of the Cooke Works have always believed in 
team work and have done much to cultivate the friendly feeling 
existing between management and men. 





Steel Workers Heavy Buyers of Stock 

A summary of the United States Steel Corporation’s records 
on profit-sharing operations show that the employes have sub- 
scribed for $64,000,000 of the stock of the corporation on the 
installment plan. This large total represents the money actually 
paid by the workers in steel mill and office for 712,348 shares of 
common and preferred stock since the profit-sharing program 
went into effect in 1903. The number of subscribers has been 
387,146, an aggregate which represents duplication of the same 
individuals, as the employes, in many cases, have subscribed 
year after year. 

The broad application of the stock subscription plan was 
emphasized when the 1918 list was closed a few days ago, with 
95,437 shares subscribed for, at a total value of $8,780,204. So 
heavy was the demand that the corporation was forced to prac- 
tically double the amount of shares originally set aside for sub- 
scribers, this amount being 50,000 shares. The employes are 
allowed three years in which to pay for their stock, unless they 
elect to take it up by paying in full within this period. A com- 
mentary on the prosperous conditions. among the employes is 
supplied by the corporation’s record of payments on stock sub- 
scribed for in January, 1917. In slightly more than a year nearly 
two-thirds of the $7,213,320 subscribed has been paid in, and 
the one-third still due is being rapidly paid for in cash and the 
application of the large dividends to the amounts due. 
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Of the 49,742 shares subscribed for in January, 1916, only 
3,142 remain to be paid for, and no more than 1,486 of the 
24,940 subscribers have yet to complete their payments. Not 
all of the workers who subscribe continue to the end, but it is 
estimated that the average of those who surrender their stock 
within the three years is not more than 25 per cent. of the total, 
with this average substantially reduced in years of large earnings 
and dividends, like 1916 and 1917. 

In the following table the growth of the profit-sharing idea 
year by year is shown: 








Sub- No. of Invest- 
scribers Shares ment 

DE badeeneses<s 43,251 95,437 $8,780,204 
ET G teiués Koew decd 39,072 67,410 7,213,320 
er 24,940 49,742 4,228,070 
EE atten da lewe 46,498 90,606 - 7 244,590 
eee 36,119 60,344 5,468,397 
Ey Minwk aches uae 36,946 61,354 5,365,865 
E26 dod nam enen 26,363 48,348 3,537,636 
Ee aie diets Bae ee 17,444 24,672 3,059,328 
EE ales Oe mda dd 19,192 33,318 © 2,745,900 
EE eds eek ccame 24,844 30,621 2,679 387 
SET ndia cain and Wes 14,169 27 ,032 2,757,264 
DE ateh othe eas 12,256 23,989 2,398,900 
RE Sie hack wad 8,429 17,973 1,572,637 
Ee ee 10,248 . 32,519 2,692,807 
BPRS 27,379 48,983 4,398,470 

EE ate cuaas 387,146 712,348 $64,142,775 


The totals of shares comprise both common and preferred 
when each class was offered. In the first six or seven years no 
common stock was subscribed, and in the last three years only 
common has been offered for subscription. There was no offer- 
ing in January, 1915, because of the depressed state of the steel 
industry. 

The employes who subscribed in January last year are now 
getting a return at the rate of $22 a share per year. In addition 
to the dividends, the corporation, beginning the year after the 
subscription is filled, pays to the stockowner $5 a share each year 
for five years. This is an incentive to the worker to keep up 
his payments and retain the stock. Besides this, at the end of 
each five-year period the proceeds of stock surrendered to the 
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corporation by employes who have not kept up their payments 
are divided equally among the fully-paid subscribers. In some 
years this has amounted to as much as $18 a share. 

Subscribers. have paid various prices since the system went 
into operation. In 1905 preferred stock was offered at $82.50 a 
share and five years later the price was as high as $124 a share. 
The common stock has been taken by subscribers at a figure as 
low as $50 and as high as $107, the latter being last year’s quota- 
tion. The price is fixed by the Executive Committee of the cor- 
poration, a few days before the list is opened, at a price from 2 
to 4 points under the current market quotations. 





Teaching Girls the Art of Mechanical Drawing 


W. E. Gough, instructor of the Girls’ Class in Mechanical 
Drawing, of the Winchester Repeating’ Arms Company, fur- 
nishes for the BULLETIN an interesting account of the experience 
of his company in teaching Mechanical Drawing to girls: 

“The class, which meets every Friday evening, started its 
winter session October 26, 1918, with an enrollment of about 
ten scholars. These were divided into two divisions—those hav- 
ing never done any similar kind of work and those who had 
already done some drawing or tracing. Among the first were 
some who wished only to learn how to trace, with a view to 
changing their occupation and environment. Among the latter 
were those who already were good tracers but had never gone 
further. The first group we were obliged to start from the very 
beginning, even to teaching them the correct way to hold the 
instruments, which were entirely strange to them. From this 
point by the usual procedure of drawing straight lines of various 
thicknesses and angles, circles, etc., we finally took up the use 
of the instruments in ink. This for a short time appeared quite 
hopeless, but gradually we are passing from this stage of awk- 
wardness and have now several scholars who are doing very 
good work. One from among this number has entered the draft- 
ing room and with the extra practice obtained there can already 
draw simple details and redraw machine parts, reducing: the scale 
of parts when found necessary. 

“The second group were started on our regular course given 
to the men, which comprises all kinds of geometrical projections, 
surface developments, etc., and includes also regular machine 
parts such as bushings, pulleys, brackets, etc. They have made 
rapid progress in these lessons and now require very little coach- 
ing to draw up these parts. Five of the girls are already de- 
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tailing drawings in our drafting department and two are even 
used on simple designing. 

“The class, contrary to the usual course, has increased in 
size and is now considerably larger than at the start. Frequently 
we have an attendance of fourteen or fifteen scholars, even 
though several first-night pupils have given up the class. 

“Owing to the high wages which the girls are now getting 
in the shops it has been difficult to induce some of the most 
capable of them to go into the drafting room. However, there 
are at present seven girls already in the drafting room who are 
being trained for detailing. These girls are now working in 
different capacities, such as,tracing, vault clerks and blue-print 
room assistants.” 


Vocational Bureau New Harvard Department 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, the newest addition to 
Harvard University, will have Roy W. Kelley, a Harvard in- 
structor in education, as its director, and Frederick J. Allen, a 
Dartmouth graduate, as assistant director. The bureau was re- 
cently absorbed* by Harvard, and taken over by the department 
of education. It will co-operate with the Harvard School of 
Business also. 

The bureau will serve as a center of information and re- 
search in vocational guidance, and will publish further studies 
in occupational conditions. As it has done heretofore, it will 
co-operate with schools, business houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments in studying problems of employment arid of education 
for employment. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 


Program Membership 
F. C. Henperscuott, Chairman. W. W. Krncaro, Chairman. 
The New York Edison Com- The Spirella Company, Inc. 
pany, New York, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: 


Duties: 
To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 


To be responsible for getting new 
members. To investigate the 


program. i loss ba, ech peng « 
0-operation er aniza- 
Publications pa g a 


E. J. Menren, Chairman. 
McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 


Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 





pany, New York, N. Y. 


Duties: 
To supervise the 
publications. 


Association’s 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
*tion with other organizations. 
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Training Educational Directors 
C. R. Doorey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 


ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 
To supervise the experimental 
course arranged with New 


York University for training 
educational directors and in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Committees of the Association 


Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vinat, Chairman. 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 
a Me 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 

Methods of Instruction 

J. K. Bructer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 

Public Education 
Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 

C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 

Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. Paut KReEvUZPOINTNER, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 
~ To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Law. 


Health Education 
Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 
General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Duties: 
To suggest methods of improv- 
ing the health of employes. 


Employment 
F. P. Pirzer, General Chairman. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 


Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Hopr, Chairman. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wi!mington, Del. 

Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. ; 

Ilow can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de-. 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 


Section II—Labor Turnover 
F. P. Prrzer. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y.. 
Duties: 
To determine the best methods 
of calculating turnover. 
To determine that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which :an be accepted as 


normal. 

Marketing 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, General 
Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 

Distribution 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 

Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Section II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss BuELAH KENNARD, 

23 Park Ave., New York City. 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is ‘organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 

Technical and Executive Training 

Kenpatt Wetsicer, General 

Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxtrr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools. 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN COoLiyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 


man. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fé Railroad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Section I—Railroads 
Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 


Southern Pacific Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Duties: . 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman, 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section III—Steel 

P. E. Wakertetp, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Water, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine best plans for 
Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 


cluding negroes) unskilled 
workmen. 


To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section II—Semi-skilled 

Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Duties: 

To determine best methods of in- 
struction to bring operators up 
to standard rates on specific 
tasks, 

Local Chapters 

Joun McLeop, Chairmar. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Duties: 

To be responsible for the rela- 
tions with the Association’s 
Local Chapters. 

To supervise the organization of 


groups of members into Local 
Chapters. 

To be responsible for the fur- 
thering of the Association’s in- 
terests through the Local Chap- 
ters. 

Nominating 

Joun McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To nominate candidates for the 
offices and executive committee 
as required by the constitution. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


C. R. Doortey, Chairman, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P, E, WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 


New York Local Chapter 


Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 
Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 


Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 

John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DouGuHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Chicago Local Chapter 


WILLIAM R. DeEFIELpD, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, III. 
JAMEs J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne Station, Chicago, III. 





POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 


General Commercial Manager The 


New York Edison Company. 
CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
Commonwealth Steel Company. 


Dr. JOHN PRICE JACKSON, 


Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania. 
A. A. ANDERSON, Secretary Educa- 
tional Committee, 
American Museum of Safety. 


N. F. Brapy, President. 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University 


Grorce B. CortEtyou, President, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 


T. E. DoNNELLEY, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JoHN FINLEY, 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. Hatuican, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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Dr. ArTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- 
rector, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Wuu1aM R. Heath, Vice-President, 
Larkin Company. 
N. C. Kincssury, Vice-President, 
— Telephone & Telegraph 


M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 


Joun H. Patterson, President, 
The National Cash Register Com- 


pany. 


James A. ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 


Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 
General Electric Company. 


Dr. HERBERT J. Tity, General Man- 


ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Joun McLeop, Ex-President, 
The National Association of Cor- 


poration Schools, 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company. 





School children of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades in the 
United States earn about $60,000,000 a year by working in Sum- 
mer vacations and out-of-school hours throughout the school year, 
according to a report recently issued by the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. The estimate was based upon 
figures obtained from an investigation of the cases of 14,391 chil- 
dren, 7,120 boys and 7,271 girls, distributed over eleven States. 
It was found that of the total number of children investigated, 


5,181, or 36 per cent., 


tion, and 3,864, or 27 per cent., 


throughout: the school year. 


were employed during the Summer vaca- 


during the out-of-school hours 





Class “‘A’”? Members 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


cago, 
AMERICAN BripGe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
American Harp Rosser Company, New York Sg 
AMERICAN Locomotive Company, Schenectady, 
AMERICAN ROLLING Miit Company, Middletown, Ohio 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WirE Co., Worcester, 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co. ba Se “Dey St., 
Artcutson, Topeka & Santa Fe Raitway Co., T 
Tue ATLANTIC REFINING CoMPANY, Philadelphia, 


THE ~-w TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, season. 
R 


Tae Briton Macatee Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
THE BriGHTON MILLs, Passaic, N. J 
Burroucns AppiInc MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, P 
AL NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia 
Tue CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, hs 
@..1caGo TELEPHONE Company, Chicago, Ill 
Tue CLEvELAND-CuiFFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich 
Cotums1a STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa 
eee SNS Eptson Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


ae STEEL Comma, St. Louis, Mo 

ConsoLipaTep Gas Co. or N. Y 

Conso.impaTep Gas, ELECTRIC Licut & Power Co., of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, 

Curtis Lumser & Mitt Work yo Ny Iowa.. 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc, Piilede 

DopGE MANUFACTURING Co., ‘Mishaw 

R. R. Donnettey & Sons ComPANy, Plessuits Place, cor. 
Polk, Chicago, Il 

E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 

EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, M 

EastMan Konak Co., Rochester, N 

ELLSworRTH COLLIERIES CompPaNy, Ellsworth, Pa 

Equrtasce Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. Y.......... 

Pets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa 


PREP RP AHS PPP PRD; 
OmmOM Sener 


. 4 Irving Place, New York City. Mr. 


= 


K. Pace 

. E. Banks 

. H. Renton 

. L. Park 

HARLES R. Hook 

. A. HuNTER 

. R. StuRDEVANT 

. W. WaATERSON 
. THomas 


YNCH 
ILTON 


OHN McLEop 
mum Y. ConraD 
M. H. Howey 


Mr. C. C. Curtis 


W.H. Movtton 


Mr. E. L. PARKER 


Mr. Frep R. 
. ARTHUR 


ENKINS 
. Morgy 
Wittiam D. Keiey 


Mr. DouGias BURNETT 
. Foster Ho_tmMes 
. C. E. SHaw 
. Wa. D. Disston 
. Metvitte W. Mix 


. E, DoNNELLEY 
FP. O. WHITLOCK 
. K. Hatrrero 
W.. Turner 
E. Bacu 
. P. Pirzer 


Mr. Maurice Fets 








